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LIVY 

The value of the history of Livy is not so much in its por- 
trayal of preceding ages as in its reflection of the thought of the 
Romans at the time he wrote. We may call a part of it mere 
myth or unsupported tradition, yet we have a clear account of 
what the Romans believed was the way in which the State came 
into existence, and of the actions accompanying the various 
stages of its progress. We may say that their supposed his- 
torical facts were fancies, yet these fancies were the sure mental 
facts for the age of Livy, as may be shown by the story of 
iEneas. This came to the Romans from Grecian sources, was 
made the basis of one of the world's greatest epics, and was so 
thoroughly incorporated in Roman belief, that at the funeral of 
Drusus, A. D. 23, as we are told by Tacitus, Annals IV, 9, there 
were carried in a long procession the founder of the Julian race, 
^Eneas, all the Kings of the Albans, the founder of the city, 
Romulus, and then the Sabine nobility, Attus Clausus and the 
other images of the Claudian family. It is the same with many 
of the other stories given by Livy, and though the critical 
historian may calmly analyze them and pronounce some of 
them aetiological and others pure inventions, still they had 
become a part of the nation's thought, were believed and taught, 
and however much they may be criticised as history, they are 
still an index to the working of the minds of the Romans at the 
time of Livy. 

The Roman State had well defined political, religious and 
social institutions, and there were equally well defined tradi- 
tions of the way in which each had arisen. The origin of 
many of them was indeed lost in the dim twilight of antiquity, 
but none the less definite was the belief in regard to the way 
in which they had been instituted. Their religious forms 
had as their source the work of a man named Numa; their 
constitution had originated with a Servius Tullius, and Ancus 
Marcius had prepared the formula? for the declaration of war. 
The way in which these had really been established in no way 
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affected their later efficiency, and the story of their origin was but 
the projection on the part of Roman thought and Roman inter- 
pretation which had woven a majestic past as an introduction 
for the present. Even if Livy does not give us actual facts, he 
indicates psychic movements, and himself speaks as one of the 
believers in the early traditional web. 

From the reflections with which Livy has interspersed his 
work and the statements made of himself, we know him as a 
Roman upon whom had descended the manners of thought in 
Rome's earlier, better days. Firm-stayed in his religious 
beliefs, he criticised the excrescences of common belief, and 
wrote with reverence of the great movements which had shaken 
the State; and could he, just as he was, have been transferred 
to the past, he could have moved without friction in any one of 
those early religious units in which the father was priest and 
king. He does not, as does Coulanges in the "Ancient City," 
show this early unit finally developed into the State, but he does 
let us know that, in spite of many fripperies and follies in Roman 
life, there was still a deep current of religious thought among 
the Romans, though there had been many changes from the 
earlier days. The authority of parents over their children had 
grown light and trivial ; many old beliefs had passed away, and 
new and strange ones had come, yet back of all these there was 
still a great past, and there was a great present, but not obscuring 
what had been done in earlier days. And it is with just pride 
that Livy refers to some of the creations as holding their 
own amid the glories of the Rome of Augustus. The old 
Capitol was still conspicuous in the new magnificence; the 
Ten Tables were still at the base of the pile of overgrown laws ; 
the old Italy furnished its hosts where but few in Livy's time 
were brought forth; and the old Roman valor had scorned 
crooked ways, not practising Punic wiles nor Grecian craft, but 
considering it more glorious to overcome than to deceive the 
enemy. 

Roman history was a mingling of facts and fancies, and it 
required the same intellectual effort for the mastery of them 
both. And the school boy's effort to memorize the names of 
seven mythical kings and the length of their reigns was the same 
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as if they had been actual personages. Even though it be 
proved that a certain character is mythical, a story ^etiological, 
and an apt saying a pure invention, their value to Roman 
thought is in no way changed, any more than is the past influence 
of some favored text which modern criticism may exclude from 
the canon, or the belief in some supposed physical fact which 
recent investigation has shown to be untrue. It is not probable 
that Livy, in his intellectual beliefs, stood alone among the 
Romans ; it is more likely that he was a representative of many, 
and that from his works we may get a fairly correct view of the 
psychic conditions of his own day. To give a bird's-eye view 
of these conditions is not easy, for it was nearly six hundred 
years from the founding of Rome to the defeat of Perseus, and not 
few are the mighty events and the mighty men who figured in 
them ; but for the sake of getting at certain points more directly 
we will consider the work under the heads: (I) The Style of 
Livy; (II) The Orations; (III) The Narrative. 

I. Style and Diction 

Livy himself had seen but few of the things of which he wrote, 
and all the original actors had long been dead. For this reason 
he was largely dependent for his statements on current tales and 
on the writings of men who had preceded him, and the words 
which he had heard or read furnished the material out of which 
his history was wrought. They gave him the material, but the 
combinations and coloring were all his own. The earlier writers 
are criticised by Cicero as dry in style and meagre in statement, 
yet nearly every part of the work of Livy is exuberant and abund- 
ant. True, it has been shown that there is a development in 
the style of Livy, but the demonstration deals largely with 
words, and this may merely mean that Livy took the words 
and facts of other men and wrought them anew into the fabric 
of his own work. And besides, the picture drawn in the first 
decade is one of many scenes and many actors, while in the 
later decades the fields are large and the actors few. The por- 
trayal of the first had been consecrated in the people's talk, 
while the record of the second was in literary works, primarily 
Greek and secondarily Roman. A verbal comparison of earlier 
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and later sections of Livy becomes a comparison largely of forms 
of popular speech with that of literary diction, and proof of 
changes in the style of Livy should deal chiefly with the 
larger matters of rhythm and sentence organization. 

Livy begins his history with part of a dactylic hexameter 
verse, a fact of little moment when we consider the highly 
wrought rhythm of the entire work. His diction is little short 
of the poetic, and critics point out Vergilian phrases and remi- 
niscences, in discussing the influence of Vergil, who had taken 
a little section of the Latin vocabulary and wrought it into hex- 
ameters, the most graceful that the Romans had known. No 
following writer could entirely avoid the field in which Vergil 
had worked, and after his time, not to use a poetical phraseology, 
that is, one akin to Vergil's, would have been abnormal. And 
it is a fact worthy of notice that, among the Romans, the two 
writers of history — Livy and Tacitus — who wrought their work 
the best and are antithetic in their style, are held to have been 
the most affected by the words of Vergil. It is less strange that 
there are in each certain phrases showing the Vergilian stamp, 
than it would be if there were none at all. But with a highly 
wrought rhythm that occasionally becomes poetic, Livy is not 
ranked with Caesar and Cicero, but is counted as a writer of the 
Silver Age; and the classification is based largely on matters of 
grammar. 

The grammarians show us that at many points Livy differs 
from Cicero; but variation from, does not necessarily prove 
inferiority to; else we must hold that in literary matters 
Shakespeare is inferior to Sophocles, and Tennyson to Theocri- 
tus. Cicero is the conventional standard of correctness, and if 
he is absolute, Livy is defective; but if Livy is consummate, 
Cicero is deficient. Without attempting to weigh the impon- 
derable and to define the indefinable, we must leave the com- 
parative value of their grammatical forms an unsettled question. 
However, the general sentence structure furnishes a somewhat 
tangible basis of comparison, for the simpler style of Cicero 
is contrasted with the fuller style of Livy. If the simplest is 
the best, then the style of Cicero will take precedence of that of 
Livy; though some may prefer Livy, as some may prefer the 
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Corinthian to the Ionic column. Be the relative rank of Cicero 
and Livy what it may, taken as a whole the sentences of Livy 
are the most evenly balanced of any in Latin. By this we mean 
that the different forms of expression presented in Latin syn- 
tax are with him better proportioned than in any other work. 
The demonstration of this is too technical to be admitted here, 
but the conclusion is based on the determination of the number 
of all the constructions of the verbs in Livy. 

II. The Orations 

The introduction of orations into history was a form set by 
the Greeks, and was a means by which the author gave his inter- 
pretation of the facts at issue, or gave expression to the personal 
emotions involved. In about five hundred passages Livy has 
introduced the direct remarks of others, and in more than twice 
as many, these are indirectly put. They vary in length from 
elaborate attacks on, or defenses of, state policies, defenses of 
personal actions or harangues of generals, to a word or two in a 
personal altercation. The direct remarks are relatively much 
more frequent in the earlier portions of the work, where person- 
ality is predominant, while later there is a more elaborate 
tracing of great events. We can give no satisfactory view of 
this oratorical material in its entirety, for it is too extensive and 
too varied to admit of this. Instead of making the attempt we 
shall present a few orations associated with some of the greatest 
movements, and from the few we may judge all. Those show- 
ing the animus of the contests between patrician and plebeian, 
the portrayal of the Punic attitude by Hannibal, opposing 
Roman views as set forth by Scipio and by Fabius, and those 
centering around the repeal of the Oppian law in 195 B.C., are 
fairly representative, and all deal with great movements. There 
are others of great interest in regard to Roman affairs, still 
others that were delivered by Carthaginians, some by Asiatics 
or by Rhodians, some by Grecian leaders, all in their way reflect- 
ing certain political sentiments, but of them we need not speak. 

Coulanges, in "The Ancient City," gives as the third revolu- 
tion in the ancient State the entrance of the plebs into the city, 

and this was the breaking down of the ancient barriers that had 
28 
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kept the plebs outside the pale of law, of religion and of politics; 
but fundamentally it was a question of religion which separated 
the two classes. The intrusion of the plebeians into Roman 
affairs caused occasional convulsions in the Roman body politic, 
and though we do not know all that passed between them, in 
Livy's account we find such reasons given and such motives 
ascribed as seemed satisfactory to men of later times. 

In 446 b.c, C. Canuleius, tribune of the plebs, introduced a 
bill in regard to the marriage of plebs and patricians, by which 
the patricians believed their blood would be contaminated and 
the rights of nations confused. The motion, at first gradually 
introduced by the tribunes, that one of the consuls should be 
from the plebs, reached at length this point that the tribunes 
promulgated a bill that the people should have the right of 
choosing consuls either from the plebs or the patricians. The 
fathers heard with joy a rumor of a foreign war as likely to 
call away the plebs from their designs; but they kept steadily 
on their course, and the question was argued before the people. 
The fathers reasoned about as follows : The proposed bill will 
bring about a polluted mixture of the races, a disturbance of the 
auspices public and private, so that nothing would be pure, noth- 
ing unimpaired. Setting aside every distinction, no one would 
know himself nor his own. For what force do promiscuous 
marriages have, excepting that almost after the manner of wild 
beasts there be vulgarized the intercourse of plebs and patricians, 
so that he who might be born would not know of what blood, of 
what sacrifices, he was — half patrician, half pleb, not even con- 
cordant with himself. A thousand times would they rather die 
than such a disgrace be admitted. Against conclusions such as 
these, Canuleius came forward as the supporter of his own bill, 
and Livy gives, in three chapters, an outline of the plebeian 
position. 

His reasoning is based on the premise that Rome is the mother 
land of them all, that they were asking what had been given to 
foreigners, and the patricians were stirring heaven and earth 
that the populace might not give honors to whom it would. 
Roman kings had been summoned from foreign lands, and the 
proudest of the nobility, the Claudian family, had been ad- 
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mitted not only into citizenship but into the patriciate as 
well. To have a plebeian consul would be a new thing, but there 
had been a time when there were no consuls, no tribunes, no 
sediles, no quaestors, and the pontificate itself was an institution. 
The enforcement of artificial distinctions makes two States of 
one; and the real State is not the patricians but the populace, 
and the supreme power is that of the Roman people. "And so 
for those wars of yours, whether they be true or false, the plebs 
are prepared, if giving the right of marriage you make the State 
one; if they are able to unite, to be joined, to mingle with you 
in private relationships; if hope, if an approach to honors is 
given to active men ; if in the fellowship, if in the association 
of the republic, if — a thing which is a sign of equal liberty — it is 
permissible to obey and sway in annual magistracies. If anyone 
shall impede these things, bring forward your wars and multi- 
ply them by report. No one is going to give his name, no one 
is going to take up arms, no one is going to fight for haughty 
masters with whom there is not in the Republic an association of 
honors and in private of marriage rights." In reply, the patri- 
cians could only say that the auspices had not been given to the 
plebs that they might not be defiled by uncertain offspring. 
At this the plebs were hot that they should be considered as 
hateful to the gods. Their persistency, however, won for them 
the day, and the great wall of partition was broken down. 

It matters not whether the speeches here given by Livy are 
his own composition or the work of others, the interpretation is 
highly probable, the central facts are firmly grasped by Canu- 
leius, and with iterative insistence the presumable steps of his- 
torical progress are stated for the discomfiture of the patricians 
in their efforts to maintain artificial distinctions in an uni-racial 
body politic. 

Livy wrote within limits when at the beginning of Book XXI 
he declared that the Second Punic War was the greatest that 
had ever been carried on, for, as has been truly said of the Punic 
Wars: "They formed no mere struggle to determine the lot of 
two cities, or two empires ; but it was a strife on the event of 
which depended the fate of two races of mankind, whether the 
dominion of the world should belong to the Indo-Germanic or 
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to the Semitic family of nations." Livy gives us the facts in 
regard to Hannibal as he had gathered them, but the best inter- 
pretation is that which he gives us in the words of Hannbal 
himself. The delineation of his vices, "inhuman cruelty, perfidy 
more than Punic, nothing of truth, nothing of purity, no fear 
of gods, no regard of oath, no religion," would mark him as fit 
spokesman for a race damned by "Punic faith." After the 
Rhone had been crossed, he tells his men that they had crossed 
the Ebro to blot out the name of the Roman and liberate the 
world. Suppose the Alps be higher that the Pyrenees, yet no 
lands are insuperable to the human race, and they should hope 
that the end of the war would be the plain between the Tiber 
and the walls of Rome. When the Alps had been crossed and 
the Romans and the Carthaginians were arranging for the first 
battle, after entertaining his soldiers by a gladiatorial contest, 
Hannibal harangued them on the issues of the contest: They 
must fight or die where they first met the enemy. If they were 
going to recover only what had been wrested from their fathers 
the rewards would be sufficiently great, but whatever the 
Romans had won and heaped up in so many triumphs, all this 
was going to be theirs. They were descending into Italy, about 
to fight the more boldly and bravely the greater the hope and 
the spirit of him inflicting violence than of him warding it off. 
A race the most cruel and the most haughty makes all its own 
and of its own sway. It circumscribes and hems them in by the 
limits of mountains and streams which they should not pass, nor 
does it observe those which it has established. It has taken 
away Sicily and is taking away Spain. "It is necessary for you 
to be brave men, and all between victory and death being taken 
away by a sure desperation, either to conquer, or if fortune 
shall waver, to seek death in battle rather than in flight. If this 
is well fixed and determined in the mind of all, we have con- 
quered. No weapon keener than contempt of death has been 
given by the immortal gods to man for conquering." 

Sixteen years passed by when Hannibal and the younger 
Scipio met before the final battle at Zama, and Hannibal offered 
to submit to the terms of peace imposed by the Romans. He is 
here no longer the warrior but the philosopher presenting the 
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blessings of contentment, as the lesson taught by his own life 
and that of Carthage ; and coming back to Carthage an old man, 
he prefers to follow reason rather than fortune. In the lecture 
room the discourse would have been unanswerable, but on the 
battlefield it had no slightest weight in dissuading Scipio 
from leaving the settlement to the arbitrament of war. Once 
after this he is associated with Scipio, when, talking with him 
at Ephesus, he placed Alexander first among generals, Pyrrhus 
second, and himself third. And then replying to Scipio as to 
his own ranking if he had won at Zama, he replied: "Above 
Alexander, above Pyrrhus, above all generals." 

The speech at Zama might indicate that Hannibal had turned 
philosopher, but at the court of Antiochus his words still 
breathed the spirit of the far-sighted warrior, as did his remarks 
at Carthage, when, called to account for his sneer at the wailing 
over the collection of tribute for the Romans, he told them that 
the proper time to weep would have been when their arms were 
taken from them, their ships burnt, and an interdict issued 
against foreign wars. "If a State does not have an enemy abroad, 
it finds one at home, just as overstrong bodies seem safe from 
external causes, but are burdened by their own weight. Verily 
we feel only so much of the public ills as pertains to private 
things, nor in these does anything stimulate more than the loss 
of money. And so when the spoils of vanquished Carthage were 
being taken away, when you saw her deserted, unarmed and 
exposed among so many armed tribes of Africa, no one groaned ; 
now, because tribute must be collected from private sources, you 
wail as at a public funeral. How I fear that straightway you 
will feel that you to-day have wailed over your slightest ill." 

To the family of the Scipios has been assigned some of the 
most important of the orations. The father of Africanus was 
considerable of an orator, if we may judge by what he said to 
his soldiers before the first battle with the Carthaginians, though 
the tone throughout is one of contempt for those whose fathers 
the Romans had conquered, from whom for twehty years they 
had exacted tribute. These are but the shadows of men, battered 
and bruised by their Alpine experiences, against whom they 
should fight with the indignation and the wrath they would feel 
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if they should see their slaves bearing arms against them, think- 
ing all the while that they are protecting their own wives and 
children, and with the eyes of the Roman people fixed upon them. 
This speech bore only on the immediate present, and far more 
noticeable are the words of the son who represents the radicals, 
as did Fabius the conservatives at Rome. On his arrival in 
Spain he told his soldiers that amid the disasters that had 
befallen the Roman armies under his father and uncle, Roman 
valor had remained unshaken, that his thought presaged and 
reason confirmed that Spain would soon be theirs, and that in 
himself would be found not only a physical but also a psychic 
resemblance to his father and uncle. The presage was realized, 
and on his return to Rome he was elected consul. Rumor had it 
that if he did not obtain Africa as his province he would carry 
the question before the people; and he, content now with no 
moderate glory, declared that he had been made consul not only 
for carrying on but also for ending the war, and that this could 
not be done unless he took the army into Africa; and if the 
senate should oppose this he would openly bring the matter 
before the people. It was then that Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
he who re-established Rome by delaying, as Ennius says, came 
forward as the champion of the aristocratic party in opposition 
to Scipio. 

At the outset he met two charges against himself, one of 
inborn hesitancy of character, the other of a spirit of rivalry 
with a man no older than his own son. Such designs were far 
from him, weary now with living and not only from active deeds, 
and he must live and die with the glory that he had won — the 
fact that he had kept Hannibal from conquering so that he might 
be vanquished by those whose powers were then vigorous. 
Fabius then demonstrated his fundamental proposition that one 
should go to attack another only when he has defended his own. 
This he illustrated by examples drawn from Roman and Athenian 
history, saying that the day would fail him if he should wish to 
enumerate the kings and commanders who, with greatest losses 
to themselves and armies, had passed over into the enemy's land, 
and that Scipio wished to go to Africa, not because he considered 
it useful to the Republic but glorious to himself. The words of 
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Fabius, reenforced by his reputation for foresight, won over a 
great part of the senate and elders, and more praised the counsel 
of the old man than the haughty intention of the young Scipio, 
a result in strong contrast with the effect of the speech of 
Hanno when he spoke in the Carthaginian senate against the 
plans of Hannibal, for then, as Livy says, "as usual, the major- 
ity out-voted the better part." 

The reply of Scipio to Fabius is not indicative of a spirit of 
meekness, but has in it the curtness shown in^the reply to Han- 
nibal at Zama. The self-defense of Fabius is mentioned, and 
also the fact that, because of defect of language or of fact, the 
suspicion had not been cleared away. Then follows the frank 
admission that he desired to equal or even to surpass the glory 
of Fabius. Scipio had come forward as commander for the 
Spanish army when the chances of success were smaller than 
now, and no one had criticised him for doing it. The historical 
exposition given by Fabius is incorrect, for it omits the best of 
all examples, Hannibal in Italy. "Let Africa be made the seat 
of war; let there be turned thither the terror and flight, the 
devastation of the fields, the other disasters of war which 
have fallen on us for fifteen years." 

The Second Punic War had ended, and the effects were pass- 
ing away, when in 195 B.C., there was introduced a bill for the 
abrogation of the Oppian Law which Oppius the tribune had 
brought forward in the midst of the turmoil of the Punic war — 
that no woman should have more than a half ounce of gold, 
should use a varied colored garment, and in city or in town 
or nearer than a half mile ride in a carriage drawn by a span. 
The tribunes declared that they would not allow it to be abro- 
gated; many nobles came forward, both to persuade and dis- 
suade; and the Capitol was filled with a crowd of those favor- 
ing or opposing the bill. The matrons by no authority nor 
reverence nor command of husbands could be kept within the 
threshold, but blocked all the streets of the city and the 
approaches to the forum, beseeching the men descending to the 
forum that they permit the right of wearing the early adorn- 
ment to be restored. Day by day the throng of women increased, 
for they kept coming from town and market place. They dared 
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to approach and solicit even consuls, praetors and other magis- 
trates, but against them all, unyielding as the steadfast man 
described by Vergil, stood Cato the Elder, whose speech is 
unique among Roman orations ; and the fact that it is so will 
be the excuse for quoting several sections from it as well as 
from the oration in reply: 

"If each one of us, fellow-citizens, had set on foot to retain 
the right and majesty of man over his own mother of the 
family, we should be having less trouble with the whole mass 
of the women. Now at home our liberty, vanquished by woman's 
impotence, here even in the forum is trampled on and trodden 
under foot; and because we have not restrained them individ- 
ually we shudder at them collectively. Indeed, I held it fable 
and feigned fact that the entire race of men by women's con- 
spiracy had been swept away, root and branch, to some island. 
From every class there is the greatest danger if you permit 
gatherings and councils and secret consultations. . . . Indeed, not 
without some blushing did I come into the forum through the 
midst of the throng of women. And if reverence for the maj- 
esty and modesty of the individuals, rather than of the mass, had 
not restrained me, lest they should seem compelled by the con- 
sul, I should have said : What is the use of rushing forth and 
blocking streets and addressing the men of others ? Of your own 
at home, was not each one of you able to ask that very thing ? 
If they shall win in this, what will they not attempt ? Consider 
all those laws for women by which our ancestors bound their 
wantonness, through which they subjected them to their men. 
If you fray out the individual laws, and distort and permit 
women to be made equal to men, do you think they will be 
endurable for you ? Straightway, as soon as they shall be equal, 
they will be superior. But what is the sign, honorable at least 
to speak of, carried before this woman's sedition? It asks that 
they may gleam in purple and in gold, that on week days and on 
Sundays they may be borne through the city as if triumphing 
over a law vanquished and abrogated, and over your suffrages 
lured and taken away, that there be no limit to expense, none to 
luxury. Often have you heard me complaining of the expenses 
of men, often of those of women, not only of private men but 
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also of magistrates; and that the State is struggling with two 
diverse evils, avarice and luxury, which pests have overthrown 
all mighty empires. We have already passed into Greece and 
Asia and are handling royal treasures replete with all the allure- 
ments of lusts .... And I shudder lest these things may have 
taken us rather than we them. Already too many do I hear 
lauding and admiring the adornments of Athens and of Corinth, 
and deriding the prefixed pottery of the Roman gods. Worst 
indeed is the blush for the stinginess of poverty. But the law 
takes both from you when you do not have what it is not legal to 
have. 'This equalization I cannot bear,' says the rich woman. 
'Why does the poverty of others lie concealed under the shadow 
of the law, so that, if it were permissible, they are going to have 
what they cannot have?' Citizens, do you wish to impose 
this contest on your wives, that the rich may have that which no 
others can; that the poor should exert themselves above their 
strength lest they be despised for that very thing? Lest what 
is not proper shall begin to shame them, and what ought, shall 
not ? She will prepare what she can of her own, and for what 
she cannot she will ask her man. And wretched that man, both 
the asked and the unasked, when he shall see given by another 
what he has not given ; and now in general they ask the men of 
others, and what is of more moment they ask for laws and votes, 
and get them from some. I think that in no way should the 
Oppian Law be abrogated ; but may all the gods bless what you 
may do." 

After the tribunes who were opposed to the bill had also 
spoken, Valerius, the author of the bill, appeared in its defense, 
and from Cato's own history cited instances in which the State 
had been aided by the women. He then turned to the main points 
in the speech of Cato — his indignation that any law should be 
abrogated, and especially one passed for the sake of restraining 
the luxury of women. Some Roman laws had been repealed, and 
the conditions calling for the Oppian law had changed. At pres- 
ent the women alone in all the State do not feel any of the bene- 
fits of peace, and what is denied to them is allowed to the wives 
of Latin allies. Neither magistracies nor priesthoods nor tri- 
umphs nor insignia nor gifts nor warlike spoils can fall to their 
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lot ; elegancies and jewels and attire, these are the adornment of 
women, and our ancestors wished that there be these womanly 
decorations. Forsooth, if you shall repeal the Oppian law, it 
will not be in your power, if you shall wish to repeal any of that 
which the law now forbids; much less will daughters, wives, 
sisters even be under the control of someone. Never while theirs 
are alive is womanly servitude removed, and they themselves 
detest the liberty which widowhood and childlessness bring. 
They prefer that their adornment be in your control, rather 
than in that of the law. And you ought to hold them under 
your control and guardianship rather than in servitude, and pre- 
fer that you be called their fathers and their men rather than 
their masters. The consul just now used hateful words by call- 
ing this a woman's sedition and secession, for that is the danger 
lest they seize the Sacred Mount — ■ as did once the angry plebs • — 
or the Aventine. To this weakness ought to be submitted what- 
ever you may think, and the stronger you are the more moder- 
ately ought you to use your authority. 

The law was repealed, and Cato set out for Spain as calmly as 
we may suppose that Socrates went from home to search for 
peace in the streets of Athens. 

We have followed quite closely in the outlines given the form 
of statement in Livy, as they are interpretative, and can be held 
to be largely or altogether his own work. They indicate the bent 
of thought, and because of their directness of statement and their 
frequent references to the future, they give opportunity for forms 
of statement and rhetorical coloring not admissible in the 
narrative. 

III. The Narrative 

Livy tells us that he had determined not to be led away from 
the writing of history merely to furnish entertainment for his 
readers, and not to introduce the doings in foreign states, except 
as these were intimately connected with the acts of the Romans. 
His violations of this rule are few, yet among them are some of 
the most interesting portions of his work. The passage in the 
Ninth Book, in which he discusses the chances of success on the 
part of Alexander, had he operated against the Romans, is the 
longest absolutely Livian passage in the work, and reflects well 
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the Romans' belief in their own invincibility. Sufficient to jus- 
tify Livy in violating his rule, is the account of the doings of 
Hannibal at Carthage after Zama, of his flight and of his death ; 
of the death of Philopcemon with his bene habet as he took the 
cup of poison ; and of the romantic career of Massinissa. Every- 
where does he maintain the high dignity of his position as a his- 
torian. Whatever was religious, he deemed worthy of mention, 
though it be but brief. Of references to jests there are but few. 
Most noticeable of these is the remark of a one-eyed Greek to 
Philip that one must conquer in war to obey the better, and the 
reply of the latter, "That's apparent to a blind man." This 
called forth the criticism of Livy that Philip was too chattering 
by nature, and not even among solemn things did he refrain 
from jesting. Livy passes by without comment the lie which 
the younger Scipio told some ambassadors ; but after giving the 
details of the argument which led the summoned tribes to judge 
that a certain tract of land was Roman, he adds: "Nor is it 
denied that it might have been so if it had gone to other judges; 
now not in any way is the disgrace of the judgment lightened 
by the strength of the case" (3, 71, 7). After describing the 
tearing asunder of the Alban chieftain bound to the wheels of 
chariots, Livy states that in other cases the Romans could boast 
that milder punishments had pleased no other nations; and it is 
with just pride he states that those delegates who, after the bat- 
tle of Cannae, attempted to dodge the obligation resting upon 
them were men not of Roman bent of mind. However, these 
passages are but occasional, and the main part of the narrative 
is given up to the portrayal of great incidents, great battles, 
and the characterization of great men. 

Long is the list of the great happenings treasured in the minds 
of the Romans of the time of Livy. The unfilial insolence of 
Tullia; the tragic fate of Lucretia, the dramatic death of Vir- 
ginia, the daring of Clcelia; Horatius at the bridge, the single- 
handed defense of the Capitol by Manlius, the contests which 
gave names to Coriolanus, to Corvinus, to Scaevola, and to Tor- 
quatus ; the execution of their own sons by Brutus and by Man- 
lius; the inflexible discipline of Papirius; the self-sacrifice of the 
Decii, the ills which brought about the secession of the plebs; 
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and the great struggles of plebs and patricians — all these and 
more were the potential material for the Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and, real or imaginative, were wrought into the work of Livy. 
How much in these portrayals has been added by imagination 
we cannot tell, but certain it is that it was busy later, especially 
with the life of Hannibal. His vision presaging the devastation 
of Italy, the picture of the Alps as they appeared to his soldiers, 
the imaginary pinnacle from which he viewed the plains of Italy, 
the impassable cliff made a thoroughfare for his troops, show 
how plain facts had been embellished by fictitious scenes. But 
all is not fictitious, for there is deepest pathos in the scenes of 
joy and woe at Rome as they heard good or bad tidings from the 
field of battle ; and beside that famous scene of Xerxes weeping 
over his troops soon to perish may be placed that of Marcellus 
weeping at Syracuse, and /Emilius at sight of the fallen Perseus. 
But for rhetorical finish none surpasses the account of the 
destruction of Alba; for there has been thrown back into that 
unknown past the glories of a later day, and not a touch is 
lacking in describing the deep silence broken by the crash of 
houses being destroyed in distant parts of the city, and by the 
wretched wailings, especially of women as they passed by the 
august temples blocked by armed men, and left, as it were, their 
captive gods. 

In the years from Numa to Augustus, during which the temple 
of Janus remained open, the greatest activity of the Romans was 
centered in their wars. So frequent were these that in an early 
period Livy expressed his fears lest he might weary his readers 
with his accounts of them. Here a brief notice of a few battles 
must suffice. 

The poem of Macaulay, "Lake Regillus," in "The Lays of 
Ancient Rome," has tended to give an epic glory to that early 
fight. Its actors were the sons of kings and the leaders of the 
nation. The interest centres in the personal contests, and all 
that is lacking to a Homeric scene are the harangues; but here 
was hate too deep and activity too intense to brook such delay. 
In the common report the heroes Castor and Pollux had appeared 
on the scene, but Livy excludes the divine, and merely states 
that the dictator, because of his victory, vowed a temple to Cas- 
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tor as a fit recognition of the work of the cavalry in the battle. 
Who wove the fabric of the story we cannot tell, but certainly its 
embellishments indicate an author far other than some meagre 
annalist of Rome. It is an artist's piece, as is the pictured 
scene at Thrasumene, showing us the annihilation of an army. 
Without exploring, the Romans found themselves "in the 
defiles fatal to Roman rashness," on one side the lake, on the 
other the mountains obscured by the lowering curtain of cloud. 
In this canopy clashed the hosts till, the curtain lifting, were 
shown the Roman forces utterly ruined. And not the least vivid 
of the lines of Byron are those in "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage" 
(IV. 63-64), in which he depicts the scene: 

And such the storm of battle on this day. 

And such the frenzy whose convulsion blinds 

To all save carnage, that beneath the fray 

An earthquake reel'd unheededly away ! 

None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 

And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 

Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet; 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 

The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 

Which bore them to Eternity; they saw 

The Ocean round, but had not time to mark 

The motion of their vessel ; Nature's law 

In them suspended, reck'd not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 

From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 

Tumble o'er heaving plains, and man's dread hath no words. 

But Livy's portrayal is more dramatic than this, in which 
there are lacking the curtain cloud, and the lake whose heaving 
billows many Romans dared to brave rather than face their awful 
foe. And Livy's earthquake, too, is sterner, for it prostrated 
large parts of many of the cities of Italy, turned rapid rivers in 
their course, swept the sea up the streams, and in mighty land- 
slides tore down mountains. 

Strongly contrasted with this in its results is a battle with the 
Gauls in 189 B.C., one which is like those of Caesar in Gaul, in 
which the untrained barbarians were swept before the disciplined 
Romans. They had taken their stand on Mount Olympus, their 
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bodies, poorly protected by their shields, gleaming white as of 
men who are never bared except in fight, and for this reason, 
when wounded, the blood showed all the more. The contest 
was a typical one. At first the sturdy stand, the short fight, 
then blindly they rushed along the roads and pathless places, nor 
did rocks and precipitous cliffs oppose, while the Roman cavalry 
following put the finishing touches to the fight. Forty thousand 
was the number of the slain given by some, and the number of 
the captives was equal to that, for they had brought with them 
a crowd of every class and age, more after the fashion of those 
migrating than of those going to war. 

Carlyle somewhere says that universal history is at bottom the 
history of the great men who have worked here. It was the plan 
of Livy to give portraits of his greatest men, and in this he was 
in accord with the biographical spirit of modern times. For the 
earlier stages few are drawn, for most of its heroes were too 
shadowy to be rehabilitated. While he gives us portraits of 
individuals, there are also views here and there of the mass, 
which shows us the spirit in which Livy looked at the panorama 
of Roman history. 

The Romans continually taunted the Carthaginians with Punic 
faith, and there were grounds for a countercharge. It was by a 
subterfuge that the Romans retained possession of the men sent 
under the yoke at the Caudine Forks. It was diplomatic 
shrewdness by which the Romans put themselves on a level 
with Perseus, and the legates boasted of nothing more than the 
fact that the king had been deceived by a truce and hope of 
peace. The majority heard and approved, but the elders and 
those mindful of the olden ways said that they could not see 
Roman arts in the embassy. "Not through ambuscades, nor 
fights at night, nor pretended retreats, nor unforeseen returns to 
an unguarded enemy, nor so that they could glory in shrewdness 
rather than in true manliness, had the men of old conducted 
wars. And to these elders the new wisdom was not pleasing." 
It is passages such as these that indicate the moral inclination 
of Livy, and accounts for his portraiture of individual men. 

Livy gives us the conventional Roman view of Hannibal, 
whose greatness is well attested by the enduring hatred of him 
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among the Romans, yet as a historian he tells much that is com- 
mendable. But nearly all of those of whose ways he has told 
us were Romans, though Philopcemon the Greek figures among 
the rest. However, only a few need be mentioned: Papirius, 
who from his swiftness was given the name Cursor; Scipio, like 
Cromwell, a religious enthusiast; the versatile Cato, and the 
demagogic Varro, are good examples of his' skill in portraying 
individuals. But as only thirty-five of the original one hundred 
and forty-two books have been preserved, we unfortunately do 
not have his account of the great actors who lived in the days 
of Cicero and Caesar. There has been preserved, by a rhetori- 
cian, Livy's account of the last days of Cicero and his words, 
"Let me die in my fatherland often preserved," and we have the 
high estimate set on his oratory, but of his work we have no 
account. With Cassar it is different. So steadfast a supporter 
of Pompey was Livy that he was called by Augustus a Pompei- 
an, and of him whom Shakespeare calls "the foremost man of all 
this world," he recorded the judgment that in his case it is 
uncertain whether to be born or not to be born would have been 
more beneficial to the Republic. With such independence of 
thought and freedom in declaration we may well wish that it had 
been the earlier rather than the later portions which had per- 
ished, and that we had his direct view of that which he had seen 
rather than of that which had been handed down by tradition. 
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